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THE ALDINE. 



'PREFERRING HIS PIPE." 



' ' Now I am going to stay at home, no matter who 
tries to get me away — be it carl or kaiser ! I have 
taken off my shoes, and I do not intend to put them 
on again, for any one ! " In such language, half-mut- 
tered and half-thundered, is exclaiming the farmer- 
peasant of the Bavarian Highlands — the young man 
with the velvet trousers and richly embroidered stock- 
ings, sitting in his comfortable room, leaning back 
against one of those 
magnificent old bu- 
reau sideboards that 
are nowhere else to 
be found in their 
perfection than in 
Germany or Hol- 
land. His comrades 
are rapping away at 
the window, calling 
out his name, invit- 
ing him to go with 
them to the dance 
at the inn, and sing- 
ing, in good-hu- 
mored torment, a 
stave of an old sec- 
tional song, the first 
verse of which may 
be freely translated : 
" A gay and a merry 

young fellow 
Never grudges the wear 

of his shoes ; 
But a fool, and an old 

curmudgeon, 
For a long time a pair 

will use ! " 

"Ah," he says, 
packing down the 
tobacco in his pipe 
and preparing to 
relight it — "ah, if 
it was only the shoes 
that will wear out ! 
Who will repair my 
legs, when they are 
as stiff as wooden 
bars ? — while here 
I can enjoy myself 
at leisure and see 
more pretty things 
through the smoke 
than they can dis- 
cover through the 
dust of the danc- 
ing-room! Besides, 
Gretchen will not 
be there ! — the only 
girl in the barony 
worth putting on a 
man's shoes for the 
sake of dancing 
with ! So here I 
stay, and my pipe 
must be my girl for 
this evening ! " And 
so there he does 
stay, finding his en- 
joyment a little un- 
socially, but prob- 
ably better than he 

could do it anywhere else — Gretchen out of the ques- 
tion and he not as yet old enough to have discovered 
the flaws in favorite china \ 



turers, is more than hinted at. The age is fixed by 
the costumes, especially by the long toes of the shoes, 
which began to be fashionable about 1050, and in- 
creased until they were forbidden by act of Parliament 
in England, somewhere about 1400. At one time 
they had reached so preposterous a length, that no 
knightly wearer could put his foot in the stirrup in 
mounting his horse, — so that the plan was adopted 
of chaining up the toe to the knee. When the point 
became too long even for that relief, came the act of 



way with his blade and with a refusal that he does his 
best to make gruff and forbidding. However, senti- 
nels are mortal — sometimes very mortal indeed ; and 
we should not mind hazarding a small sum that at the 
price of a kiss or two from those saucy lips, and a 
squeeze or two of that plump and buxom form, the 
girl, who evidently "means business," will find her 
way into the place of confinement, and that the pris- 
oner will enjoy the capon, before the next half hour 
has passed, in that forbidden and surreptitious way 

which will probably 
make it all the more 
tempting and deli- 
cate. Such things 
have been done in 
the world : such 
things will continue 
to be done, howev- 
er much "against 
orders," until pret- 
ty serving-wenches 
cease to be appetiz- 
ing and sentries are 
no longer subject 
to the weaknesses 
of mortality. 




KEEPING HIM. 



'AGAINST ORDERS/" 



A story of all the ages, embracing man's cruelty, 
woman's pity, the fortune of political struggle and of 
war — this is neatly told in the bold picture with the 
above name, on the opposite page, — at the same 
time that the propensity of the artist, the poet and the 
romancer, to deal, as their most effectual subjects, 
with the misfortunes and the imprisonments of adven- 



PREFERRING HIS PIPE. — K. Dielitz. 

Parliament already referred to. Since that time, al- 
most without check, the tendency has been the other 
way — to make the toe of the shoe as short as pos- 
sible, literally ' ' stubbed " — often very much to the 
inconvenience of the wearer. The hood and jerkin 
of the bluff soldier-sentry, and the kirtle of the girl, 
also mark the time as well back in the romantic ages. 
Evidently some person of condition is confined in that 
prison ; evidently he has friends who do not mean that 
he shall be starved, even if he comes to be chopped ; 
and a capon or two are forwarded for his delectation. 
But the sentinel believes that it is "against orders" 
to allow any such refection to a prisoner, and bars the 



They were cer- 
tainly out on a spree 
— those three Jer- 
seymen. They were 
at Bay Ridge, on 
Long Island ; with 
a strong propensity 
on the part of Jones 
to go home that af- 
ternoon and thus 
end the frolic ; — 
while Brown and 
Robinson were de- 
termined to remain 
one day more and 
properly finish it. 
He would go ; they 
would not. The 
last street-car, com- 
ing up from toward 
Fort Hamilton, that 
could catch the 
boat of that day, 
was passing. Jones 
broke away, sprang 
for the car, rushed 
in, took his seat, 
and was so far safe 
for his departure. 
Brown and Robin- 
son took up a pass- 
ing carriage, flung 
the driver a fee, 
and told him to 
catch that car. The 
chase was not long. 
When within hail 
Brown beckoned 
from the window, 
to the conductor, 
who, seeing the fly- 
ing carriage, pulled 
up. Brown and Robinson, alighting, informed the 
conductor that a lunatic, whom they had been taking 
out on a ride, had escaped from them and was in his 
car. Some of the ladies heard, and huddled close in 
fear of the "lunatic," who was too much thunder- 
struck to resist or to explain, when Robinson, a Her- 
cules and a gymnast, entered the car, took him out 
by the collar, held him until the conveyance drove on 
and there was no possibility of the boat being reached, 
and then released him. Neither of the three went 
home that day ; and Jones, when the story preceded 
him and he was generally accosted as an "escaped 
lunatic," wished that he had never gone home at all ! 



